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A Suppressed Desire Brings Success 

LD-FASHIONED long skirts inter- 

fered with Jess Gray Davison’s learn- 
ing to play an organ as a girl, but this 
has not prevented Miss Davison from be- 
coming the only woman managing di- 
rector of an organ manufacturing firm in 
England. The business has been a family 
concern since 1750, and Miss Davison 
took charge on account of the illness of 
two brothers. | 

Her grandmother considered it was 

“ynladylike” for Miss Davison to play the 
organ as a girl, because “the long skirts 
worn in those days might get mixed up 
with the pedals.” 


Woman in Texas Senate 

ARGIE NEAL, former school teach- 
M er and country newspaper publisher 
of Carthage, Texas, is the first woman to 
become a member of the Texas State 
Senate. She took her seat January 18, 
the same day Governor Miriam A. Fer- 
guson retired. 


Able-Bodied Seawomen 
EN’S clothing and brawny bodies do 

M ‘not make seamen, dock workers 
learned when the Russian steamer Karl 
Marx arrived from Hamburg with a mixed 
crew. | 

The 17 strapping seawomen seemed to 
be on the best of terms with their male 
mess mates, and the dockers noticed that 
they did their fair share of work. 


Equality on the Bench 
EMINISTS throughout England are 
eagerly approving the attitude taken 
by Mrs. P. R. Green, a woman magistrate 
of Colchester, who refused to leave the 
bench when a case came up of a nature 
which caused the presiding judge to order 


court cleared. 
C. P. Hutton, a fellow-magistrate, de- 


manded that Mrs. Green, too, should re- 
tire, but this she refused to do, whereupon 
Magistrate Hutton himself left the bench 
in protest. 

‘‘Whenever there is a woman in a case 
there ought to be another woman on the 
bench to stand by her,” is the view of 
Edith Berthen, one of the few women 
solicitors in London, and Florence Under- 
wood, secretary of the Women’s Federa- 
tion League, declares that cases concern- 
ing public morality concern women as 
greatly as they do men, and since women 
magistrates are appointed to office on ex- 
actly the same terms as men, they should 
hear such cases on the same terms. 


Research Opens Opportunities for Women 
ae agin: research in industry has 
opened many new occupations for 
women, and has shifted the place of wom- 
en in industry, according to a recent re- 
port made by the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor. 
Chief among the results to women of 
the “new industry,” according to the re- 
port, are: 
1. New industries growing out of the 
utilization of hitherto dormant resources 


have opened new employment opportuni- 


ties to women. 


2. The development of new raw mate- 
rials has had a variety of effects, such as 
opening absolutely new occupations to 
women ; shifting certain occupations from 
women to men, while increasing the num- 


ber of women employed in other occupa- 


tions in the same industry ; increasing the 
actual but decreasing the relative number 
of women; increasing both the actual and 
the relative number of women; retaining 
old occupations that would otherwise 
have been closed for lack of raw materials. 


3. Inventions of new products and new 
methods of communication have increased 


enormously the employment opportunities 
for women. : | 


4. Changes in methods accompanied 
by a conscious effort to eliminate waste, 
to reduce excessive labor, to reduce haz- 
ards, and to improve working conditions 
have reduced the number of occupations 
from which women have been debared be- 
cause of the physical strain involved. 


5. Women are not employed in the 


handling of chemicals, but as chemists in 
the more or less routine analysis of mate- 
rials, and in the occupations following 
the chemical process. 


6. Increase in transportation facilities 
and the development of long-distance 
transmission of power are increasing em- 
ployment opportunities for women by per- 
mitting industries to range away from 
the base of power, and thus to employ 
women who, because of their inability to 
leave home, would otherwise be without 
employment. 

7. The caluculating and recording in- 
ventions and new commercial methods 
have vastly increased women’s opportuni- 
ties for clerical employment, and have 
likewise opened opportunities for women 
in positions requiring greater skill, better 
training and more administrative ability. 

8. The increased opportunities for 
women are resulting in a continued relief 
of the congestion of woman labor in the 
older so-called woman-employing indus- 
tries, a relief started by the shortage of 
male labor during the war. 


Feminist Notes 


9. The wider distribution of women 


over the field of industry and commerce 


have not reduced the number nor im- 
paired the quality of the employment op- 
portunities for men. 


Punjab Women Admitted : 
HE last session of the Punjab (India) 
Legislative Council removed the sex 

disqualification on the matter of election 

or nomination of women as members of 


_ the local councils. 


No Women Speakers 


N connection with the conference on the 
Cause and Cure of War, held in Wash- 


ington, December 5 to 10, the following 


article appeared in the Evening Star of 
Washington, D. C., December 5, 1926: 


No WomMEN SPEAKERS. 


“Mrs. Catt, general chairman of the 
conference on the Cause and Cure of War, 
explains the reasons for this apparent 
omission. ‘We have not included women 
speakers because we feel that, although 
there are women who are extremely well 
read on international questions, men, as 
a rule, because of their connections and 


opportunities, have a more practical first- 


hand knowledge of these matters at pres- 
ent than any woman, no matter how much 
of a student she may be. Women have 
worked up the program and will preside 
at round table discussions, but, recogniz- 


ing their own limitations, they have gone 


to the highest sources possible for their 
speakers.’ ” 

In his column in the London Sunday 
Times the Rt. Hon. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., 
Says, “Women Speakers’ Success. Here 
is a little note from a lady who asks me 
to say a word on the interesting question 
of the woman after dinner speaker, and 
she goes on by saying, ‘At the O. P. dinner 
Miss Margaret Kennedy compared very 


_ favorably with Lord Berkenhead, and 


Miss Cathleen N esbitt deputized for Lord 
Hewart so successfully that I heard Lord 


Dewar say it was one of the wittiest after-_ 


dinner speeches he had ever heard from 
man or woman. Are there any well- 


known women after-dinner humorists, and 
if not, why not?’ ” 


10,000,000 Women Voters in England 


B ere new register of voters in England 
shows an increase of 35,000 in the 
number of women voters. There are now 
10,000,000 women voters and 13,000,000 
men voters, with 5,000,000 English women 


disfranchised by the unequal franchise 
laws. 
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Recent Developments in England 


OMEN in England are beginning 
WV to wonder whether the House of 
Lords, so long an enemy to wom- 
an suffrage, is going to prove an ally to 
feminism, in its later and more advanced 
phases. Six months ago the Lords startled 
the radical world by passing a resolu- 
tion in favor of birth control, to be spe- 
cific, a resolution requesting the Ministry 
of Health to withdraw its prohibition 
against the giving of birth control infor- 
mation to married women in public wel- 
fare clinics. Ten days ago, the Lords took 
a hand in the industrial equality dispute, 
and while the Feminists did not win their 
point they received some valuable and 
highly intelligent support. 


The debate arose on the Lead Paint 


(protection against poisoning) Bill, 
which has already passed its third read- 
ing in the House of Commons and came 
before the House of Lords on November 
18. The bill provides certain new safe- 
guards against lead poisoning for all 
those engaged in the painting trade, and 
then proceeds to prohibit altogether the 
employment “of women and young per- 
sons in painting any part of a building 
with lead paint.” It will have the effect 
of completely closing certain well-paid 
sections of the painting trade to women. 


Owing to the efforts of a new and very 
energetic group of Feminists, called the 
Open Door Council, a number of the 
Lords were prepared for this amendment 
and well-schooled in the “equality” argu- 
ment against it. | 

The exclusion of women from the paint- 
ing trade in England as in America, rests 
on a medical theory that they are more 


susceptible than men to lead poisoning, 
and that lead poisoning in the mother 


frequently causes miscarriage. Yet ad- 
vocates of exclusion admit that there is 
no absolute proof of women’s greater 
susceptibility. And, as for the racial 
argument, there does exist proof that the 
evil effects of lead poisoning are trans- 
mitted through the poisoned father no 
less than the poisoned mother. 


This was made clear by Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, who moved to amend the 
prohibiting clause so as to make it apply 
to “young persons” but not to women. 
To exclude women from a trade on a 
medical theory about which there is so 
much doubt and so little evidence, he con- 
cluded, is to play into the hands of “one 
of the most powerful vested interests 
which exists—the trade unions. The pro- 
tective regulations are always put for- 
ward by trade unions on humanitarian 
grounds, but while no doubt many people 
in trade unions honestly want them on 
that account, I am bound to say that 


there is another motive at work, and that 


By Crystal Eastman 


is that they want to keep women out of 
the job.” 

More important, because of his very 
high standing in the medical world, was 
the long and carefully-reasoned speech of 
Lord Dawson of Penn. I quote two para- 
graphs: 

“Tf you take the figures at present avail- 
able, there is very striking evidence that 


Six Point Group 
HE Six Point Group (England), 


*« which always aims at transform- 
ing educational and propaganda 
- work on the Feminist question into 
effective action, are preparing a vig- 
orous campaign. Realizing that 
there are many women who accept 
the status quo as a position of com- 
plete Feminist achievement, the Six 
Point Group have included two new 
points on their program to focus at- 
tention on the fallaciousness of this 
attitude. These are (1) Equal Po- 
litical Rights, and (2) Equal Occu- 
pational Rights, and they speak for 
themselves. Equal Political Rights 
include the Franchise on Equal | 
Terms with men and the Admission 
of Peeresses in their own right to the 
House of Lords — Equal Occupa- 
tional Rights implies opposition to 
all legislative and other restrictive 
action based on the sex of the work- 
er and not on the nature of the work. 


lead attacks women more often and with 
greater severity than men. But those 
figures are mainly taken from the old 
days in the Potteries when women under- 


_ took the less skilled, the more dangerous 


forms of work. They were economically 
in a less fortunate position, and they were 
less protected; and there is certainly 
ground for the view that a large part of 
that proclivity of women was the result 
of their economic position rather than of 
their sex characteristics. Unless a fur- 
ther inquiry is undertaken in the light of 
modern knowledge I should doubt very 
much whether there is a case for exclud- 
ing women from the painting trade.” 
Coming to the question of pregnancy, 
Lord Dawson said, “It is quite true that 
lead is a dangerous poison in that it pro- 
duces abortion and miscarriages. But— 
the lead poisoning, in bringing about mis- 
carriages, very often goes through the 
male as well as the female. The figures 
are most interesting as well as tragic. 
For example there is one set of figures 
affecting workers in lead mines, where 
the wives have never worked in the lead 


mines and the men do work in the lead 
mines, and 40 per cent. of a given block 


of pregnancies miscarried. There you | 


have the poison carried ‘by means of the 
man. And there are other figures bear- 
ing that out. Therefore if you exclude 
the women and leave the men, and your 
regulations are bad, you will still have 
your miscarriages. If your regulations 
are good, I think you will find that wom- 
en and men will be protected alike.” 


Viscount Haldane and Lord Phillimore © 


followed Lord Dawson to the same effect, 
and only one member, Lord Desberough 
for the Government, defended the exclu- 
sion of women from the painting trade. 


What most surprised and amused the 
Feminists was the support they received 
from Lord Banbury of Southam, one of 
the most irreconcilable opponents of wom- 
an suffrage. 


“T think it is the first time I have ever 
spoken in this house, or in the other house, 
in favor of women,” said Lord Banbury, 
“but being an individualist, and the Gov- 
ernment having approved of giving the 
vote to women, I venture to say that if 


a woman is fit to vote for a member of 


Parliament she is also fit to decide wheth- 


_ er or not she should paint a house.” 


‘Or take poison?” A “Noble Lord” inter- 
rupted. 
“Yes, or take poison. I do not believe 


in all these paternal regulations, and I 


cannot concieve how anyone can contend 
that a woman who is 21 years of age and 
is capable of voting, is not capable of 
deciding whether or not she should occupy 
herself in painting.” 

Despite the able putting of their case 
the women lost. The clause excluding 


them from the painting trade carried by 


a vote of 35 to 17. However the members 
of the Open Door Council feel well satis- 
fied with their first effort. 

The establishment of this new group is 
significant. Although there are four ac- 
tive Feminist societies in England which 
include among their objects the breaking 
down of all barriers to industrial and 
professional equality, nevertheless it has 
been thought necessary to form another 
with that as its exclusive purpose. Its 


object reads: 


“To secure that women shall be free 


- to work and protected as workers on the 


Same terms as men, and that legislation 
and regulations dealing with conditions 
and hours, entry and training, shall be 
based upon the nature of the work and 
not upon the sex of the worker. | 

“And to secure for women, irrespec- 
tive of marriage or childbirth, the right 
at all times to decide whether or not 
they shall engage in paid work, and to 
ensure that no legislation or regulations 
shall deprive them of this right.” 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


To remove all forms of the subjection of 
| women. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 


throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


i Joint Resolution Number 11. 
House Joint Resolution Number 81. 


Intraduced in the Senate, December 8, 1925, 
by Senator FE, Curtis. 
Introduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 16, 1925. 
by D. R. ANTHONY. 


_ With the Mask Off 

— HE usual method of procedure when men desire for themselves positions 
ae that women can fill as well as or better than they can is for the organized 
men workers to assume a mask of altruism and with the assistance of 
welfare workers to induce legislative assemblies to enact restrictive indus- 
trial laws “protecting” women out of their coveted jobs. Another method 
which is perhaps simpler is for the labor organizations themselves to pass 
rules discriminating against “female employes” so that the employer will be 
forced to take on men instead of women regardless of such trivial considera- 
tions as relative efficiency, fair play, and the like. Whichever method is 
followed the point is almost always stressed that the laws or rules are passed 
solely in the interests of women. Thus the covetous man who is unable to 
compete successfully against women on a basis of equality achieves two 
objects at the same time; first, he eliminates his superior competitors, which 
is the main thing, and second, he preserves his self-respect and his reputation 

by pretending to do a good deed when in reality he is doing a very evil one. 


HIS mask of pretense is, however, occasionally laid aside, as was done 
recently by the Trans-Atlantic Radiophone operators. The following 
Associated Press dispatch tells the story: : 


Spa TeLerHonr Sex War. 


Men Want Jobs, Though Girls’ Voices Cross Ocean Better. 
London, Jan. 2 (A. P.)—Girls will not monopolize the hello busi- 
ness at this end of the trans-Atlantic radiophone if the men operators 
have their say. | 


After much research work the experts decided the girls had better 
voice qualities. The men contend they are perfectly competent to 
handle switchboards under the new order, and anyway girls are 


barred from night work by union regulations. 


It is very disillusioning to find trade unionists who declare that industrial 
justice is their objective violating the principle for which their organizations 


purport to stand. 


Men have no right to ask justice for themselves, if at the same time they 
deny justice to their fellow-employes. , 


A Step F 


OVERNOR ALFRED E. SMITH, the acknowledged leader of the Demo- 
" cratic Party in New York, and a prospective Democratic candidate for 
President of the United States, has, in every message to the Legislature 
since he was elected Governor, reommended the removal from the laws of “all 
unjust discriminations against women.” The following is an extract from his 
1927 message to the Legislature: : 


“While I would be entirely unwilling to depart in the slightest degree 
from the policy of the State when it set up statutes for the protection of the 
health and well-being of women in the home and in industry, I am nevertheless 
of the belief that the new place occupied by women in business as well as in 
public life makes it necessary that we remove from the laws all unjust dis- 


_criminations against women. This can be done by specific amendment to exist- 


ing statutes, and I recommend that it be taken under careful consideration. 
In my opinion, this cannot be accomplished by a single statute without endan- 
gering the beneficent results that flow from certain regulatory measures that 
have for their purpose the promotion of the health, comfort and well-being of 
women. Changes should therefore be made by specific statute.” 


Ww [LE the National Woman’s Party does not agree with that part of the 


Governor’s message asking for a 48-hour law applying to women and not 
to men, it does not underrate the advantage of having so powerful a leader take 
a forward step, even if only a half-measure, toward Equal Rights for men and 
women. The New York State Branch knows that if Governor Smith will 
work for the removal of unjust discriminations against women with the same 
vigor and interest exerted in behalf of other measures which are a part of his 
program, all of the Equal Rights bills, so far as discriminations in the common 
law are concerned, can be passed at this session of the New York Legislature. 
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of injustice has been surging against 

women. Even up to this time almost 
entire silence prevails here concerning 
this problem of vital importance. But 
for all that sympathetic hearts should not 
fail to do something. The cause is a 
sacred one. Every effort in its behalf is 
only a part of our moral duty to man 
and God. 

After long ages of vain and weary ex- 
pectations, it now seems in keeping with 
the times that the educated daughters of 
India should no longer wait for the 
assistance fo others but should bestir 


| India, for many centuries the tide 


themselves and be ready to give some re- — 


lief to their own sisters—who have been 
suffering so long simply on account of 
thew sex. 

Under the present circumstances, mere 


occasional and half-hearted remarks will | 


serve no purpose, unless and until in each 
large town there come forth two or three 
spiritually-minded ladies to vindicate this 
righteous cause of poor Hindu women. 

Knowing that the readers of Equa. 
RigHTs will be interested to know of the 
work that is being done in behalf of the 
liberation of their Indian sisters I sub- 
mit the program and declaration of rights 
which is known as: 

Women’s CHARTER 

(1) That men and women are born 
equally endowed with birthrights of self- 
preservation and self-determination. 

(2) That the natural relation of the 


husband and the wife is that of inter- 
dependence and co-operation, and that 
the repression of the inalienable rights 
of one inevitably works injury to the 
other, and hence to the whole race. 

(3) That in all lands those laws and 
customs which have tended to restrict 
women to a position of permanent de- 
pendence, to discourage their education, 
and to impede the development of their 
natural gifts, have been based upon wrong 
theories. | 

(4) That self-determination in the 


home and the State is the inalienable 


right of every normal adult, and the re- 
fusal of this right to women has resulted 
in social, legal, and economic injustice 
to them, and has also intensified the ex- 
isting economic disturbances throughout 
the world. 

(5) That the Age of consent should be 
raised so as to make it possible for a mar- 
ried woman to give birth to her children 
in the most favorable conditions. 

(6) That all opportunities of school- 
education should be open to both sexes. 

(7) That all problems affecting so 
deeply the life of each country can only 
ibe solved by the perfect co-operation of 
both sexes. 

(8) That the inheritance law should be 
revised so as to fix a certain share for 
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By Bhagat Ram, 
Secretary, Jiv Daya Sabha, Ferozepore 
Cantt (Punjab), India 


each and every child of the parents. — 

(9) That women should receive the 
same pay as men for the same measure of 
work. 

(10) That a higher moral standard, 
equal for men and women, should be 
recognised. | 

(11) That in marriage the wife should 
have full right to the use and disposal of 
her own Stri-dhan, as well as what may 
be acquired later on through inheritance 
or gift. 

(12) That the home of the family 
should not be mortgaged, let, or sold 
without the consent of both parties—the 
husband and the wife. 

(13) That both the parents should be 
joint guardians of their children, and 
should have Equal Rights and responsi- 
bilities for the upbringing of their chil- 
dren. 

(14) That the reasons for judicial sepa- 
ration should be the same for both sexes. 
Such grounds as infidelity, desertion, 
cruelty, cruel behaviour towards the chil- 
dren, and incurable insanity will suffice 
for separation. | 

The poor helpless women who have 
waited long generations for their eman- 
cipation, are prone now to- insist that 
their birthrights are more sacred than the 
rights of all the world combined. So the 
patriots of India have the privilege to 
determine and enforce rules most condu- 


_ cive to the promotion of universal peace 


and brotherhood. 


Menstruation and Motor Ability in Sports 


such as menstruation, which has been 

with women since the beginning of 
time, should still be surrounded with 
mystery and disgust by many people. Old 
ideas, founded on the most pernicious be- 
liefs, traditions and ignorances, are being 
perpetuated by well-meaning, though un- 
scientific, mothers and friends. As a re- 
sult, there are few teachers who do not 
find among their students ideas regard- 
ing menstruation which verge on the 
‘superstitions of savagery. True, even the 
medical profession, in spite of progress, 
admits it is still in the dark about cer- 
tain whys and wherefores regarding men- 
struation. 

Much has been written, and continues 
to be written, on the effect of exercise on 
menstruation, ‘but very little research has 
ever been made on the effect of menstrua- 
tion on motor ability. With the excep- 
tion of that excellent study of Dr. Leta 
Hollingworth’s, published in 1914, prac- 
tically nothing has appeared in literature 
attacking the problem from this point of 
view. The subject is undoubtedly of in- 


| is a curious fact that a function, 


By Gertrude Bilhuber, M.D., 


Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
_ Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind. 


(Reprinted from.the Medical Woman’s | 


Journal, December, 1926.) 


terest to the field of physical education, 
that field profoundly affected by and con- 
cerned with menstruation. It follows 
that if we have been planning our physi- 
cal education programs on the assump- 
tion that even normal women are more or 
less periodic invalids every month, and 
we prove to be correct in our assumption, 
then our educational and our industrial 


systems must take cognizance of this. 


fact. If, however, we prove to be wrong, 
we must alter our habits of work and 
play, and especially our habits of mind 
regarding menstruation. It is, at any 
rate, time some clarification of our views 
takes place. 7 

Because of the need for the accumula- 
tion of data on menstruation, and because 
of the increased interest in the measuring 
of motor efficiency by means of standard- 
ized tests, it was decided to undertake, 


at Purdue University, an experimental 
study to ascertain the effect, if any, of 
menstruation on the skill, speed and accu- 
racy of motion in sports. 


Two groups of college women were | 


chosen. Group 1 or Group N consisted of 
six normal, healthy girls who were, as 
far as could be determined, neither phys- 
ically or psychically handicapped by men- 
struation. They were in the habit of con- 
tinuing regular sports throughout their 
periods. Group 2, or Group AB, con- 
sisted of eight girls, all healthy and rated 


“A” in their physical examinations, ex- 
cept as to menstrual difficulties. These 
girls were either habitually psychically | 


influenced by periodicity or actually suf- 
fered from moderate to severe discom- 
fort and dysmenorrhea. They were in the 
habit of modifying or entirely eliminating 
exercise during their periods. Group 3, 
or Group M, consisted of five men, used 
as controls, who performed tests identical 
to those given the women under similar 
conditions. None of the students were 
informed as to the true purpose of the 
experiment. All volunteered because of 
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their interest in improving their athletic 
skill. 

The tests chosen for the experiment 
included three time events, the soccer 
dribble, the basketball dribble and the 
general efficiency test, which measured 
speed and agility as well as co-ordina- 
tion; one strength test measured by the 
hand dynamometer, and two tests of skill 
and co-ordination, the volley ball serve 
and the baseball target throw. All of 
these tests were ‘seasoned,’ i. ¢., they had 
been used by large groups and found 
workable. Tests were given indoors, 
every day except Saturday and Sunday, 
for a period of nine weeks for each 
group (forty-five records). Three nor- 
mal subjects continued the tests for 
ninety records. Each subject took her 
test at the same hour daily and was 
tested by the same person. Tests were 
given in the same order. At the close of 
each period each subject filled out an ex- 
planatory questionnaire regarding his 
or her routine of living during the past 


twenty-four hours. Everything possible — 


was done to conduct the tests under uni- 
form conditions, free from disturbing 
factors. 

While it is true that this study was 
limited to a few subjects, a_ selected, 
though average, group of normal college 


women, and that it did not cover the 
question of motor ability in all sports 
over long periods of time and under di- 
verse conditions, it did, however, cover, 
by means of concrete motor tests, certain 
important traits which are necessary ele- 
ments in all athletic games. In addition, 
it indicated the need for further research 
on the effect of menstruation on efficiency 
in business and in industry. 

An examination of the records and 


_ graphs drawn from these records revealed 


certain interesting facts. For instance, 
the critical periods of three subjects oc- 
curred simultaneously with the period of 
semester examinations, when fatigue and 
nervous strain were greatest and still 
the scores were no worse than results ob- 
tained during other periods. Also the 
results obtained from the AB group, that 
group undoubtedly influenced by the 
tradition that women are periodically in- 
capacitated, were as good as, or even 
slightly better than, the scores of the N 
group. 

Briefly the conclusions drawn from the 
experiment were as follows: 

(1) The tests did not reveal a periodic 
inefficiency or diminishing of skill, speed 
and accuracy of motion in normal women 
or in those deviating slightly from the 
normal physically or psychically. Changes 


Equal Rights 
in efficiency appeared to be solely a matter 
of chance, not based on menstruation it- 
self. 

(2) Where inefficiency was found, it 


was usually only during part of the 
period. Improvement due to practice 


-continued unabated from week to week. 


(3) First days of menstrual periods, 
thought to be particularly affected by the 
process, were very often more efficient 
than days immediately preceeding or fol- 
lowing them. 

(4) The menstrual periods showed no 
greater or less degree of variability than 
periods of normal days. Fluctuations oc- 
curred in men’s records as well as wom- 
en’s, from day to day, occasioned by con- 
ditions beyond control and accurate ex- 
planation. 

(5) There was no discernable differ- 
ence in variability during critical periods 
in the different types of motor tests. High 
and low periods of efficiency were present 
in all types of tests. 

It would appear, therefore, that it is 
time women maintain their new position 
in the world’s work by a saner viewpoint 
on the subject of menstruation, a view- 
point which recognizes the so-called peri- 
odic inefficiency in normal women as a 


delusion to be discarded in the light of 


scientific health education. 


Can a Woman Satisfactorily Fill Roles of Wife, 
Homemaker and Wage-Earner ? | 


when I had expounded as persuasively 

as possible my qualifications I saw 
that the man behind the shiny desk found 
them adequate. Angling for a good job 
is a really thrilling sport, full of dramatic 
moments, calling upon all one’s watchful- 
ness and dexterity and steadiness. This 
one, I felt, was properly “landed.” 


“Very well, Miss Mavity,” said the man 
in a tone of pleasant finality. 


“Mrs. Mavity,” I corrected. 

I need not have said that. I might 
have argued that a man’s name has no 
marital handle and that my married state 
had nothing to do with the case—as, in- 
deed, it hadn’t. 

I might have taken the opportunist 
position that I stood a better chance of 
getting the job without the damaging ad- 
mission of matrimony. But I am not 
particularly ashamed of being married, 
and I don’t care about getting things 
under false pretenses. 


This particular misapprehension should 
not matter; but the fact remains that it 
does. 


| T was a job very much in my line, and 


“O—oh!” All the finality was gone 
from the man’s voice. Then he asked 
three questions which, if they had been 
addressed to a man (which they wouldn’t 


By Nancy Barr Mavity 


Editor’s Note: Mrs. Mavity has earned her 
own living, single and married, for twelve years. 
She is the author of several books, has con- 
tributed to Century, Harpers, North American 
Review, the New York Evening Post, and other 
leading periodicals, 

Mr. and Mrs. Mavity have two children who, 
she says, “don’t disown us as parents.” 


(Reprinted from the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger of January 4, 1926.) 


be) would have been resented as intol- 
erable impertinence. 


“Are you living with your husband?” 
he asked. 


“Oh, quite,” I answered; and refrained 
from adding, “And you?” 


“Ts he able to support you?” 


“I prefer to be self-supporting. My 
husband’s income isn’t quite relevant to 
my fitnes for this job, do you think?” 

“But is your husband willing for you 
to work?” 

“Yes.” I gave it up. 

So did he. 


“T don’t understand you young people,” 
he said. “In my day a man who let his 
wife go out to work if he was able to 


support her would have been called a 
hound.” | 


Nor Fanatic | 
And yet he obviously had no impulse 


to call my husband a hound. Instead, I 


am quite sure he felt sorry for him. 

I am not a genius, nor a fanatic, nor 
even a rebel. The development of a cer- 
tain natural interest to the point where 
it would give me the means of subsistence 
did not carry with it any leaning toward 
celibacy. Must I choose between “mar- 
riage and a career”? The choice has no 
meaning unless marriage implies of nec- 
cesity the bargain of financial support on 
the part of the husband for domestic ser- 
vices on the part of the wife. 

That is the economic side of marriage. 
All its other sides have to do with a per- 
sonal relation and not with a specified 
job. I wanted the personal relation, but 
not that particular job. In this I was 
not unwomanly, but simply human — a 
person with an individual stamp of tem- 
perament and interest and ability, as 
well as a sexual being. 

If I had married differently I might — 
have resigned myself to the “woman’s 
job” in the interests of domestic peace or 
in sheer defeat, as many women have 


done. 


SENSE OF FRUSTRATION 
I am absolutely certain that if I had 
done so I should have had a permanent 
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sense of maladjustment which the most 
satisfactory emotional relation, could not 
obliterate, precisely as the man who is 


forced into an occupation against his bent — 
“is dissatisfied no matter how much he 


may love his wife. | si 

That sense of frustration is the root of 
the unrest, the discontent of which mod- 
ern women are often accused. There is 
nothing modern about the frustration. 
But the awareness of it has become acute 
enough to seek a change in the conditions 
that cause it. 

From the beginning my husband re- 
garded the home as a part of our joint 
enterprise. Neither one of us had any 
taboos about “man’s work” and “woman’s 
work.” We had the initial advantage of 
simple tastes and an aversion to being 
owned by our possessions or to holding 
any given routine sacred through habit. 

We got breakfast, washed the dishes 
and “tidied” the apartment together in 
the morning. Then we went uptown to- 
gether, met for the lunch hour and mar- 
keted on the way home in the evening. 


The Right to 
Be a Juror 


‘Washington Post 
December 29, 1926. 


OME few weeks 
ago the an- 
nouncer of a radio 
station located in 
New York delivered 
a vitriolic attack 
over the air against certain religions and 
races. Not long thereafter he was sub- 
penaed for jury duty, and the judge be- 
fore whom he appeared, who had been in- 


formed of the attack, refused to accept 


his services. Subsequently the judge in- 
formed the commissioner of juries of the 
facts in the case, and the latter, after an 
investigation, and after listening to a 
Christmas talk by the announcer along 


the same lines, announced that he would 


strike the individual permanently from 
the role of those eligible for jury duty, 
thus disbarring him forever from such 
service. The announcer now has stated his 
intention of taking the entire episode be- 
fore the courts in an attempt to reverse 
the decision of the commissioner. 

The merits of the case are apparent. 
Persons of unreasonable prejudices should 
not be permitted to sit in judgment upon 
their fellows. The court in its examina- 
tion of jurors preliminary to each case in- 
variably attempts to establish the open- 
mindedness of each individual under con- 
sideration. If the jury commissioner has 
established to his satisfaction that the 
person he has barred from duty would 
have been excused from each case upon 
which he might be called, he has acted to 
save the time and trouble of both the in- 
dividual and the court. 

More important, however, is the fact 
that an individual is about to go into the 


The exhaustion which is supposed to 
be the fate of the woman who carries out 
such a program did not follow, ‘because I 
did not carry a double responsibility— 
merely a half share of certain simple 
tasks. 

LOOKING FOR A JOB 


Before my baby was born I took a leave 
of absence from my job, intending to re- 


turn to it. But at the same time came 


another typical and acutely personal prob- 
lem. My husband’s firm transferred him 
to California. And thereupon theory met 
fact in a head-on collision. 


I do not know what would have hap- 
pened if I had refused point-blank to 
leave New York. It was not a question of 
right, but of facts; and the preponderance 
of facts, which have a way of ignuring 
abstract justiee, was on his side. I capitu- 
lated. 

- This confession, if it were typical, 
should now go on to relate how, after 


moving to California, I found supreme 


contentment in the care of my home and 


Press Comment 


courts to fight for his right to serve as a 
juror, for few Americans look upon jury 


service as a right. Yet it is one of the 


most sacred privileges granted citizens of 
the Republic under fundamental law. The 
case to be considered is not likely to be- 


cloud the great issue involved, despite the 


fact that it appears certain that the com- 
missioner will be upheld, for the picture 
of an individual fighting to be permitted 
to sit as a juror will have a wholesome 
effect on the general public. 


The Wives’ | ASCULINE 
_ Rejection vanity has re- 
‘ ceived a severe set- 

Every Evening 


back. Out in Chi- 
cago, where winds 
are strong and ban- 
dits hardboiled, 54 
wives whose husbands are in jail for fail- 
ure to pay alimony have been offered their 
husbands as Christmas gifts by a holiday- 
minded judge. Of these, all but ten re- 
fused the domestic gift, and apparently 
the other ten showed none too great en- 
thusiasm. | 

One wife remarked that she was sup- 


Wilmington, Del. 
December 24, 1926. 


porting five children and had no desire to | 


add a husband to the list of dependents at 
Christmas time. Truly she is an advanced 
Feminist. 

One is reminded of the remark credited 


to the English Cockney housewife about. 


her impression of the war as it affected 


her. She was working in an ammunition | 


factory then and drawing what were to 
her dazzling wages. “Three pun’ a week, 
and no ’usband,” quoth she, “why it’s 
’eaven.”’ 


baby. But that isn’t the tale. 

I spent a year looking for a job which 
would use my specialized ability and 
training in a city where such jobs are 
very few. In the meantime I was thrown 
back on the various substitutes which the 
women about me were trying. 

I soon discovered that my state of mind 
was far too general to be put down to 
an unusually egoistic, ambitious, mis- 
.directed or “masculine” personality. I 
was out of a job, but I had professional 
training and experience. 

And one by one the women whom I 
had thought content with marriage as an 
occupation told me how they envied me. 
Strange as it sounds, not one of them 
found in wifehood, motherhood and house- 
keeping a completely satisfying “mission.” 

They wanted to do something tangible 
and immediate, something to give them 
a sense of participation in affairs out- 
side their own homes. What they did was 
to sew for one charitable organization 


and to give a waffle fete for the benefit of 
another. 


Women March — HEN women 
Onward demand,- they 
usually get what 


they go after. It 
makes us wonder at 
times if there ever 
was a state of in- 
feriority when women could not do as they 
chose. After all, the personal equation 
rules here as elsewhere. There have been 
queens as far back as recorded history 
goes and there have been masterful con- 
sorts, who twisted their royal husbands 
around their fingers. And there you are. 


But legal status is a different thing. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
December 8, 1926. 


Mediaeval women, who probably by an 


exhibition of bad temper could gain their 
own ends, were, nevertheless, in a pitiable 
state. They had to ask permission for al- 
most everything they did, and it was gen- 
erally adjudged wrong after they had 
done it. 

How different that state from that of 
a modern woman. The English women 


are to the fore in their expression of what 


woman should do. One woman barrister 
or solicitor has advanced the principle 
that in court cases, wherever woman’s 
rights are in question, only a woman 
judge or women judges should act. The 
defendant may be a man; but if a woman 
is involved, then a woman judge should 
sit. 

And in Soviet Russia that principle has 
already prevailed. If a man faced a court 
composed of women on the accusation of 
bigamy, certainly if found guilty he would 
get his deserts and probably something 
added for a good measure. Bluff King 
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Hal had a very expeditious way of getting 
rid of his shopworn wives, but a century 
or so later good Queen Bess had an 
equally effective way of getting rid of 
shopworn suitors. It was simply a matter 
of having someone’s head chopped off. 


In the United States we have numerous 
women lawyers, judges and legislators. 
Judge Florence Allen in Ohio has proved 
an admirable judge. Governor Nellie 
Ross of Wyoming has been a good gov- 
ernor. The women who have gone to Con- 
gress have made good, though not remark- 
able, records; but this is certainly due to 
the fact that they were entirely too much 
overshadowed by the preponderance of 
men. Wherever they come to their task 
with the same preparation as men had, 
there is no notable difference in their 
work, 


The women who brave the Arctics or 
any severe climate are physically superior 
to men who live in milder climates. The 
young woman who will marry into the 


Stillman family is probably twice as 


hardy as the Stillman boy to whom she is 
betrothed. 

What benefit, then, will come from di- 
viding courts on a line based purely on 
difference of sex is a problem. If sex is 


_ ignored in business, art, science, se drag 


it into the courts? 

The problem is to elect a sufficient num- 
ber of women judges, to have them share 
in the general scheme of things. That a 
woman is any better judge of the short- 
comings of the erring than a man is doubt- 


ful. She will not be a more merciful 
judge of her sister’s shortcomings than a 


man, certainly. But she will see through 
her sister’s pretense more quickly than 
any man, and that may be the merit of 
the suggestion for women judges in 
women’s suits. 

But to make a one-sided ieibpial for 
any purpose is a step backward. It is 
doubtless true that more women judges 
should be appointed or elected, but not at 
all true that they should handle all cases 
where a woman is involved. They do not 
vote better than men and they do not 
change political conditions, or have not 
yet. They have not a sufficient share in 
office holding to permit a deduction of 
how they would administer office if they 
were dominant. 

There is no limitation where woman’s 
genius should stop, nor any goal for men 
not open to woman. And that sex should 
be set aside for special legal treatment 
does not seem a happy economic develop- 
ment. | 
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When Lucy Stone 


*EMININE 
F shoulders are 
once more put to 
the wheels of gov- 
ernment procedure. 
The National Woman’s Party and the 
Lucy Stone League are rolling up their 
sleeves in preparation for hard work. 
they are going to make it possible for a 
married woman to copyright fiction, 
poetry or whatever she may write under 
her maiden name. 

Women have for years past taken out 
copyrights in their own names, and what 
woman has done before she can do again, 
although she doesn’t always. The case 
which has stirred up the women who in- 
sist on using their fathers’ rather than 
their husbands’ names is that of a writer 
who for twenty years has produced poems 


Wants a Copyright 


New York Times. 


and plays, obtaining copyrights under her. 


maiden name. Now she has been informed 
that future copyrights must be taken out 
under her married name. 


The Lucy Stoners are quick to remind 


officials that they won the right to use 
their maiden names on passports after a 
struggle on that subject. The chief reason 
for its action given by the department 
when it informed the writer of the change 
in her status was that the former method 
of issuing copyright to her was likely to 
cause confusion. But that is nothing to 
the embarrassment the women will cause 
if compelled to shift back to the old 
system. 


No More Dots 


HE matrimonial 
Berkeley 
(California) Pronounced 
9? ¢ 
Daily Gazette dough,” is said to 


be waning in 
France. It has 
been the immemo- 
rial custom for French brides to bring 
their husbands a dowry. In marriage 
preliminaries the business arrangements 
have always been as important as the per- 
sonal ones. The custom is now being 


December 3, 1926. 


Swept away. 
Our American soldiers in France, many 


of whom married French girls, are partly 
responsible for the change. They may 
have started the movement. The dough- 
boys refused to be dot-boys, being con- 
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Equal Rights 


tent with the girl and scornful of the cash 
a Frenchman would have expected along 
with her. Now the Frenchmen them- 
selves are following the example so fer- 
vently that, it is said, more weddings are — 
celebrated without the dowry than with it. 

The changed economic status of women 
has a great deal to do with it. The mod- 
ern French girl, like the modern Ameri-— 
can girl, is proving her ability to earn 
her own living. And the canny young 
men are said to realize that a girl who can 
earn money after marriage is preferable 
to one who brings money with her and 
then stands pat on that as a permanent 
non-producer thereafter. 

Thus sex equality wins another victory. 


Two Million Dollar Fund 


Treasurer's Report 
EDITH AINGE, Treasurer 
NETTIE TRAIL: C. P. A., Auditor. 

ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 
quarters, December 7, 1912, to De- 

cember 31, 1926, $1,389,666.40. 
Contributions, membership and other 
receipts, December 31, 1926, to January 


1927: 
Miss V. D. Hyde, Colo 
Miss Aurelle Burnside, Ark 10.00 
Miss Mathilde Calhoun, N. Y 1.00 
Miss Julia Jennings, Va oaeve 1.00 
Miss Lavinia Dock, Pa 5.00 
Miss Edna Thomas, La.... 1.00 
Mrs. Loring Pickering, 100.00 
Miss Mabel Law, D. C. a 10.00 
Miss Laura Berrien, D. C 
Mrs. Frankiln H. Ind 1.00 
Miss Mary F. Dick, D. . 1.00 
Mrs. Dwight Clark, D. 25.00 
Per Colorado Branch: 
(Colorado Branch retaining one-half) 
Miss Ellen O’Connell 
Mrs. H. Traphagen é .50 
Mrs. L. C. Phipps 
Mrs. William A. Evans wicnoents 5.00 
Mrs. L. Shellenberger 50 
Mrs. J. McKeen Ferriday .50 
Mrs. Ada Perkins .50 
Rent of roomg at Headquarters : . 645.55 
EquaL Ricuts subscriptions (forwarded to 
Equa. Rieuts office) 4.50 
Payment for stenographic work : 5.00 
Payment for electricity 
Sale of literature 
Sale of “Jailed for Freedom 
Sale of material left from ieee sale........ 5.00 
Miscellaneous .... 10 
Total receipts, December 31, 1926, to Janu- 
ary 10, 1927 $852.15 
Total er ay December 7, 1912, to Jan- 
? uary 10, 1927 .$1,390, 518. 55 
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